









DPN 10 celebration highlights—what's happening this week! 
19 Truth Be Told Panel: “Multicultural Roles in the DPN Revolution,” 12-1:30 p.m.; “Ole Jim” 


Board of Trustees updated on progress 


of Capital Campaign 


he early progress that has been 
made in Gallaudet’s Capital 
Campaign was praised by both 
Gallaudet President |. King Jordan 
and Board of Trustees Chair Glenn 
Anderson at the February 6 meet- 
ing of the Board of Trustees. 
Plans for the campaign, a 
long-term fund-raising effort that 
involves the entire Gallaudet com- 
munity and its constituents, was 
approved by the Board at its May 
meeting. The campaign is in its 
first phase, the unpublicized “Quiet 
Phase” led by Dr. Jordan and the 
Office of Development, in which 
$5.8 million has been raised. 
According to Dr. Anderson, every 
member of the Board of Trustees 
is supporting the campaign through 
their gifts and advocacy efforts. 
The Quiet Phase also includes 
a widespread effort that will in- 
volve more people on campus. 
Through a series of college-level 
and department-level meetings, 
important projects at Gallaudet 
that need financial assistance and 
that would be attractive to donors 


ITS. A RAD 


Action-Results-Assessment-Planning 





By Katherine DeLorenzo 
Action*Results* 
Assessment*Planning 

(A-RAP) is a unique planning 
process that Gallaudet is following 
to achieve three strategic objec- 
tives: |. Gallaudet students achieve 
their academic goals and attain 
productive employment. II. Gallaudet 
sets the national standard for best 
practices in education for deaf and 
hard of hearing people. Ill. Gallau- 
det establishes a sustainable 
resource base. 

Beginning with this 
issue and continuing 
through the spring 
semester, On the 
Green will publish 
regular updates on 
the progress of the 
A-RAP teams through 
interviews with each 
team leader. 

Carl Pramuk, direc- 
tor of Student Affairs, is team leader 
for Strategic Objective Group One. 
Other Team One members include: 
James Akridge, Dr. Benjamin 
Bahan, Dirksen Bauman, Brenda 
Bishop, Dr. Marquessa Brown, Dr. 
Kenneth Epstein, Marilyn Farmer, 
Rich Pelletier, Mary Anne Pugin, 
and Janet Weinstock. 

OTG: What has your team ach- 
leved since strategic planning began? 





Carl Pramuk 


are being identified. 

(See related story, this page.) 

Doctor of Audiology program 
approved 

The Board of Trustees unani- 
mously passed a motion to estab- 
lish a new Doctor of Audiology 
(Au.D.), a clinical doctorate pro- 
gram within Gallaudet’s Graduate 
School. The four-year, 125 credit 
hour program will begin operating 
this fall and will phase out the 
master’s degree program. 

In a presentation to the Com- 
mittee on Academic Affairs the day 
before, Dr. Patrick Cox, dean of the 
School of Communication, explain- 
ed that although the M.A. pro- 
gram has garnered national 
recognition, the audiology field 
has expanded to the point that a 
doctoral program is necessary to 


prepare Gallaudet graduates for a 


highly competitive job market. 

In fact, by the year 2007, the 
Au.D. degree will become the entry 
level requirement for receipt of the 
Certificate of Clinical Competence 

continued on page 4 


Pramuk: So far, we've finished 
strategic supporting objectives 
(SSO) 1.4 (“Curriculum and Co-cur- 
ricular activities prepare students to 
meet the skill requirements of the 
workplace and/or continue their 
studies”); 1.5 (“Research supports 
student achievement and program 
excellence”); 1.6 (“Sign communi- 
cation ability of teachers, faculty, and 
Staff meets educational needs of 
Gallaudet students”); and 1.9 (“Re- 
search supports student achieve- 
ment and program excellence’). 
After we completed the first SSO to 
get a sense of what it was going to 
be like, we split into working groups 
for the remaining 
objectives. 

Two or even three 
more SSQs will be 
finished by mid to late 
February and the re- 
maining objectives 
should be completed 
by April. We are at the 
near completion stage, 
where it is now being 
revised based on feed- 
back we have received. 

OTG: Why is this study useful 
for the University? 

Pramuk: It helps determine 
where we are and where we should 
be going in relation to each strate- 
gic supporting objective. Working on 
this firsthand has confirmed that 
we need to do more assessment 
of our programs and services, and 
that we need to tie this into our 


goals and outcomes. A-RAP is an 
excellent process that provides 
baseline data, identifies best prac- 
tices, and helps point to critical 
issues or problems that must be 
resolved successfully if we are to 
achieve our goals. 

OTG: Why do you feel it is 
beneficial to look for ways to im- 
prove the way Gallaudet operates? 

Pramuk: There’s more external 
pressure on us to be accountable 
for the performance of our students. 
We need to find out, first, what is 
the University contributing to student 
learning? Second, what does—and 
what should— students 
get out of their college 
education? This helps 
us decide what more to 
do, as well as find out 
how well we're doing it! 

OTG: Can you give 
us a “working example” 
of how a particular 
objective can benefit the 
University? 

Pramuk: Okay, for 
example, SSO 1.5 can 
help assess the impact 
of our diversity initia- 
tives. We have this and 
that program, but do we 
have any way of mea- 
suring students’ appreci- 
ation or understanding 
of diversity? We need 
to develop baseline 
data to help determine 
whether our programs 








and services are effective and 
make the necessary modifications. 

OTG: Any final comments? 

Pramuk: A-RAP is designed to 
assist the University and Its depart- 
ments by providing a wealth of in- 
formation that can help them utilize 
their resources, assess their out- 
comes, and help identify different 
areas or critical issues that must 
be addressed if we are going to 
succeed. | encourage the commu- 
nity to have an open mind about 
this new process that will eventu- 
ally be the standard of how we do 
our business. 


President Jordan is shown with family members of 
Florence Toma (top) and Noreen Chambers (bottom) 
at a January 16 event hosted by the Cleveland 
Society for the Deaf where the establishment of two 
scholarships at Gallaudet in memory of Toma and 
Chambers were announced. 
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By Mike Kaika 





Dr. Catherine Kalbacher 


President Jordan addresses an enthralled 
crowd in “Ole Jim” at the February 4 
“Fireside Chat,” a DPN 10 activity. Sharing 
the stage with Dr. Jordan are Board of 
Trustees members Philip Bravin and 

Dr. Laurel Glass. 


ON THE GREEN 


Dr. Catherine Kalbacher—tnglish professor and TV producer 


raged in the English De- 
partment since 1979, Dr. 
Catherine Kalbacher has long 
been fascinated by how the mind 
processes language, especially in 
prelingually deaf people. Accord- 
ing to recent newspaper articles, 
researchers have identified a 
visual part of the brain that pro- 
cesses language in deaf people 
who grew up using sign language. 
Cathy spent her early child- 
hood with her deaf grandparents 
and learned sign language at a 
very early age. “My grandfather 
was Phillip Hasentab (1885) who 
was captain of the first Gallaudet 
football team,” said Cathy. Her 
grandmother, Georgia Elliott, was 
a member of the first class of wo- 
men admitted to Gallaudet in 1887. 
Cathy has been teaching Eng- 
lish for nearly 30 years. She 
taught at the University of 
Michigan, Eastern Michigan 
University, and later at a commu- 
nity college in suburban Chicago 


where she set up support ser- 
vices for deaf students who 
attend the college. 

After three years at the com- 
munity college, Cathy suggested 
to the school nurse who was dir- 


Washington, D.C.,” Cathy said. “In 
1979 | was hired at Gallaudet and 
have been teaching English here 
ever since.” 

Cathy collaborated with Bernard 
Bragg to produce videotapes 


“1 am interested in how native signers—deaf 
students who grew up in deaf families, or deaf 
Students who started signing at a very early 


age—learn English.” 


—Dr. Catherine Kalbacher, 


professor in the English Department 


ector of the unit that she relin- 
quish her position to a deaf man 
who had a master’s degree and 
who Cathy felt was extremely 
qualified. “The nurse ‘director’ did- 
n't like that suggestion at all,” said 
Cathy, “and, soon after, my con- 
tract was not renewed. 

“| was really lucky that my 
husband was transferred to 





teaching English to deaf students 
in ASL. Two years later they pro- 
duced the first series, which focused 
on grammar—prepositions, adjec- 
tives, nouns, and verbs. “I am 
interested in how native signers— 
deaf students who grew up in deaf 
families, or deaf students who 
started signing at a very early 
age— learn English,” she said. 


Fireside chat evokes smiles, tears, and wonder 


(First in a two-part series) 
By Mercy Coogan 

ooking every bit like someone's 

living room, complete with a 
fireplace and a flickering “fire,” “Ole 
Jim” was the site of a February 4 
Fireside Chat: DPN Behind the 
Scenes, Part I. 

President |. King Jordan and 
Board of Trustees members 





Dr. Laurel Glass and Philip Bravin 
regaled the audience of 150 or so 
Students, faculty, staff, alumni, 
and friends with stories about 
their experiences in the months, 
weeks, and days leading up to 
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the DPN protest in March 1988. 
some of the most poignant re- 
marks were those that described 
how each of the three came to 
the realization that deafness, not 
administrative acumen, should be 
the primary consideration in 
deciding who would be the sev- 
enth president of the University. 

“From the beginning, | thought 
it was my mission in life to find 
the best person for the job,” said 
Bravin, who chaired the presiden- 
tial search committee. “As chair, | 
believed this could only happen if 
| remained completely neutral 
throughout the process.” 

Glass explained that up until 
the search committee’s first meet- 
ing, ‘the concept of ‘let’s find a 
deaf person’ was a phrase that 
simply was not in anyone’s 
vocabulary.” 

But that soon changed and 
“knowledge of deafness and sign 
language” were incorporated into 
the job description. Overall, the 
committee received 87 applica- 
tions. The first cut narrowed the 
field to 25; the second to 18. One 
of the early applicants for the 
position was Dr. Jordan, then 


Saturday 


Sunday 


dean of the College of Arts and 
sciences. He was one of the 18. 

“At the time, | didn’t realize 
just how much hard work would 
be required of me during the 
application and interview process- 
es,” recalled Jordan. “But | knew 
that if | was going to stay on the 
list of candidates, | would have to 
do very well in the interviews. So, 
| gathered a group of family and 
friends, called them the ‘J-Team,’ 
and they put me through rigorous 
training in preparation for the 
interview sessions.” 

The hard work paid off. Jordan 
made the next cut, which shrank 
the applicant pool to six. Each of 
these candidates went through 
additional grueling interviews with 
eight different representative cam- 
pus groups. When the dust set- 
tled, a final cut was made produc- 
ing a short list of three: two deaf 
candidates and one who was 
hearing. Now it was up to the 
Board of Trustees to decide which 
of the three would get Gallaudet’s 
top job. 

“After that interview, | was 
sure | had the job,” said Jordan. 

“| went home that night and told 


Deaf Entertainment TV—February 18-24 
Gallaudet Cable TV Channel 21 


Tuesday 





DET is brought to you by the Office of Public Relations, Gallaudet University Library, and Gallaudet Cable TV. It is produced especially for 


the Gallaudet community and can be found on Channel 21 on Gallaudet’s cable TV system. If you have ideas or comments on shows that 
you've seen or would like to see, let us know. Contact us via e-mail at GUNEWS or by phone at X5505. 
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Cathy studied TV production 
at Northwestern University and 
has taken training through the 
Montgomery County Community 
TV Studio in Rockville. She is cer- 
tified as a field producer and a 
studio producer. “A lot of time, 
effort, and equipment goes into 
the making of just a one-hour pro- 
duction, said Cathy. “The most 
time consuming task is in the edit- 
ing room. Sometimes as much as 
40 hours is spent editing a tape 
for a one-hour program,” she 
added. While receiving her train- 
ing at MCTV, she was involved 
with three projects that were aired 
on MC Channels 26 and 49. 

Now, Cathy can be seen near 
her office in HMB with a video 
camera set up ready to interview 
native signers. “l am always on 
the lookout for students who grew 
up using sign language as their 
primary method of communica- 
tion,” said Cathy. She is working 
on another instructional videotape 
series and should start the editing 
process soon. 


Linda that | had done really well 
in all the interviews, and felt confi- 
dent that | would be Gallaudet’s 
next president.” 

As everyone knows, Jordan 
was not selected, and the short 
fuse leading to DPN was ignited. 

[Next week: Deafness vs. 
administrative know-how: the 
Board's ‘Agony and Ecstasy’ ] 
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P ving nice. SG 
OIng TWICE: - : 
doing twice: 


FOR RENT: Basement apt. in 
Cheverly, Md., separate entrance, 
deck, partially furnished, avail. 
immediately, $450/mo. incl. util. 
Call Paul Singleton, weekdays 
(703) 681-3978 (TTY); nights and 
weekends, (301) 773-9034 (TTY); 
or e-mail paul.singleton@ ha.osd.mil. 





Kendall Green 
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What is diversity anyway? 


By Roz Prickett 
Fe some it’s a black and white 
issue, but, in actuality, it’s 
much more than that. 

Celebrating multiculturalism and 
diversity means celebrating all the 
things that make each person uni- 
que— race, religion, nationality, 
gender, sexual orientation, and at 
Gallaudet, the differences in lan- 
guage modality and hearing status. 

At the Board of Trustees’ 
Committee on Student Affairs 
meeting on February 5, presenta- 
tions were made on diversity ini- 
tiatives undertaken by various 
constituencies on campus, fol- 
lowed by a lively student panel. 

Due to a higher drop-out rate 
among African-American and 
Hispanic students, Gallaudet i 
taking a particularly serious le 
at retention of these student 
And both the students on the 
panel and the faculty and profes- 
sional staff conveyed the mes- 
sage that students are happier 


and feel more comfortable when 
they have someone to talk to who 


shares their background or under- 
stands their experiences. 

It is Gallaudet’s responsibility 
to provide ways for this to happen. 
Statistics show that while the per- 
centage of minority students at Gal- 
laudet last fall was 22 percent, the 
number of minority faculty was only 
8 percent. College of Arts and 
Sciences Dean Jane Dillehay re- 
ported that an Affirmative Action 
Task Force has met to work on 
ways to recruit and retain more 


By Susan M. Flanigan 
A: part of their study of world 
cultures, Kendall Demonstration 
Elementary School (KDES) grades 
6, 7, and 8 hitched up the dog 
sleds and headed for the faf 
regions of the Arctic and,Antarcti 
From their home basenat. 
Kendall, the students set ut to 








their research, the students 
teachers presented “Arctic and 
Antarctica Exposition” on January 
30. The teams transformed the 
main hall of the school into an open 
learning lab of experiments and 
challenging guessing games for 
their fellow students and visitors. 
To prepare for a study of the 
Arctic and Antarctica, the students 
and teachers used KWL (Know, 
Want to Know, and What We Have 
Learned). The students first deter- 
mined what they knew about the 
polar regions. Then they began to 
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deaf and minority faculty and pro- 
fessional staff. 

Coordinator of Multicultural Stu- 
dent Programs KP Perkins said that 
her unit's mission of “Unity Through 
Diversity” means providing “cultural 
activities that educate students 
about the world around them and 


promote unity through an appreci- can ta 
ation of diversity.” Her office is and C 


working to fulfill | 
multicultural 
Project P ‘ot 













Sf en ers; the Multicultural 
Pro jet “Face To Face,” 





ing Basin programs 
_ Organizations. 






























the er 0 i lot ; 
Williams said’ that 
departme | 
Administration, 
Arts, History a 
Philosophy a 
Work, and English, have 
ted courses they feel mee 
diversity requirement. 

Through a recent grant, Eileen 
Matthews, assistant professor in the 
English Department and special 
assistant to the VPAA, has begun 


dents explore the science of ice and snow 


explore what they would like to 
know, and then they set up ways 
to find answers to their questions. 
“Students used a variety of re- 


_ search methods to find answers to 


ir questions,” said lead teacher 
ika Barglow. “They read books 
ol and at home, searched 


ath; and they studied the lives 
of polar explorers and indigenous 
people in the Arctic. 

“The focus on math and science 
in this study has been important,” 
said teacher Molly Hullinger. “For 
example, the students are devel- 
oping an important transition skill 
by learning about gr 
will need to know how 
bar graphs for business or to un- 
derstand economic reports in news- 
papers.” At the Exposition, students 
used bar graphs to illustrate the 
difference in size between people, 
















6 am, comp | 
speakers 


the Forging Connections Project. 
This project’s goal is to give both 
undergraduate and graduate stu- 
dents a curriculum that is challeng- 
ing and diversity- ‘focused, oppor- 
tunities to experienée diversity first- 
hand, and that it 
community. Som 
the Proler vill / 
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yoke about what her grou 
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nN statenment, the Dive 
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ie latier part of the meeting 
uded a student panel, com- 
prised of four presidents of diver- 
sity-related student organizations. 
The students participating were Luis 
Aguilar, president of the Hispanic 
Student Organization; Ayuk Ogork, 
president of the Black Deaf Student 
Union; Annemieke Van Kampen, 
president of the International Stu- 
dent Club; and Susan Chin, presi- 


polar bears, and penguins. 

The students presented their 
projects at individual tables with 
posters listing questions and back- 
ground information. They challeng- 
ed their visitors to see how ¢ 
affects coordination; to fin 
ice cubes and iceberg 
decide if mittens or 
hands warmer and 
dent conducted an ex 
test how cold affected 
The student asked t 
write his or her nam 
of paper before and 
his or her hands in cold water, and 
then examined the writing samples 
to see if there was any difference. 
Usually, the quality of the hand- 
writing decreased because when 
hands are cold the blood does not 
circulate as well and movement is 
restricted, the student explained. 
In addition to the experiments, 

; researched the lives of 
rers living at scientific 
Antarctica, and the Lapp 
eoples who make their 
es in the Arctic. The students 
ported on how people adapt to 
living in extremely cold climates, 
and had a table where visitors 
could make their own snow gog- 
gles. Some students wrote about 
the vital role of dog sleds as trans- 















black and minority students. 
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dent of the Asian-Pacific Association. 

Aguilar mentioned that His- fi: 
panic students have a hard time Ne oi ee 
finding role models and a peer 
group. He said many Hispanic ie aut aN 
students are concerned about the 
cost of education and are seeking 
more financial aid and scholarship 
opportunities. 

Ogork said that many black 
students leave Gallaudet because 
they don’t feel their needs are 
being met. Later, he said that 
prior to participating on the panel, 
he hadn't been aware of some of 
the initiatives that Gallaudet has 
begun to address the concerns of 


Van Kampen said it is impor- 
tant for students from other coun- 
tries to have role models. Some 
»me to America and face over- 
whelming feelings of isolation and 
homesickness, she said. She also 
spoke about the importance of 
students learning about each 
other’s ¢ She told a story 

















about now"she was approached 


American student who 
if he could join the Inter- 
lonal Student Club. “Sure,” she 
told him, “the International Club 
means ‘international,’ not ‘foreign.” 
Chin also brought up a point 
about the importance of American 
students being exposed to other 
cultures and learning to accept 
cultural differences. She used an 
example of a Malaysian student 
who greeted her professor on 
the first day of class, only to suf- 
fer rebukes from her fellow class- 
mates who said, “Why are you 
doing that? We don’t do that here.” 
After the panel, Vice President 
for Academic Affairs Roslyn Rosen 
stated that Gallaudet is concerned 
about financial support for inter- 
national, black, and Hispanic deaf 
students and is working on ways 
to increase that support. 














portation, some focused on the 
behaviors and habitats of animals 
and marine life, and others exam- 
ined weather patterns. 

“One of the important things 
rat has emerged from our stu- 
ents presenting their projects to 
Maudience is they realize they 
eed to take responsibility lor the 








eae “They see the need to 
present accurate information. If 
they don’t know the answers to 


‘someone's questions, that makes 
‘them curious to find out and the 


learning process continues. 
Now, it’s on to Australia!” 





KDES Team 6, 7, 8 student Stacey Adams leads younger students in an experiment to 
test the effect of cold on coordination. 










(Note: for more information about — 
University athletic events, call the 
Athletics Department at x5603; for 
MSSD athletic events, call x5361.) 


18-19 Asian-Pacific Association Bake 
Sale, all day, Ely Center 
18-22 “Tun A Page” book oa 
features Dr. John Christiansen, pro- 





fessor in the Department of Sociology. — 


The display is inside ine Library’s 
east entrance 


18 Black History Month: “Healthy Rel- 
ationships,” 6-8 p.m., Ely Center Multi- 


purpose Room; Basketball at St. Mary's 
College, women at 6 p.m., men at 8 p.m. 
19 DPN 10: Truth Be Told Panel: 


“Multicultural Roles in the DPN Rev- _ 


Continues! 








Andrew Foster, 3 p.m., Ely Center 


internship application 


_ 23-25 Black Deaf Student Union 


“olution,” 12-1:30 p.m.;“Ole Jim” 
~ 20 Black History Month: Life with an 


American Hero: Remembering — 


Auditorium; For students: deadline 
for submitting your spring ea 


21 NetDay4, all day. Come help wire 


E-mail PLMACKALL if interested in 


volunteering.; Basketball vs. Catholic — 
University, women at 2 p.m., men at 


4 p.m., Field House 


Bake Sale, all day, Ely Center; “T urn 
a Page” book display features Dr. 


Among the many organi- 
zations and projects fea- 
tured at the Community 
Service Projects Fair were 
the Run for Excellence 
5K, DeafReach, the 
Names/AIDS Project, the 
D.C. Rape Crisis Center, 
D.C. Central Kitchen, 
and the American Red 
Cross. Members of the 
CF LET elmore i eiiny 


95 Black History Month: Book Som 

- _ ing with Dr. Barbara Hardaway, 3- a 

~ p.m., Ely Center Atrium, and 7-9 p.m., 
a Center Multipurpose Room 


~ Community Events — 


; ue Publick Playhouse: Logende of 


_ Africa performed by the Children’s - 


more KDES classrooms and offices. Theater. Association, siorhemiel 


performance at 10 a.m. and 12 p.m. 


_ 5445 Landover Road, Cheverly, Md., 
- (301) 277-1710 (voice), (301) 277- 
ile (TTY); The Shakespeare 
Theatre: Peer Gynt by Henrik Ibsen, 
__ sign-interpreted performance at 7: 30 
-p.m., 450 7th Street, NW, (202) 638- 


Stephen Fox, associate professor in . 3863 (TTY), (202) 393-2700 (voice) 


A representative from 
the Washington Animal 
Rescue League hold- 
ing a furry friend dis- 
cusses volunteer 
opportunities at the 
recent Building 
Bridges Community 
Service Projects Fair. 


who are interested in participating in community service activities can contact 
Rosemary Wanis (11rwanis) at the Campus Activities Office. 


Board of Trustees addresses variety of topics 


continued from page 1 
in Audiology and for professional 
practice in the field. 

What’s more, said Cox, Gal- 
laudet has a national and interna- 
tional reputation for its audiology 
graduates and for its training pro- 
gram, and the Au.D. will help the 
University maintain its role as a 
training leader. 

With the new clinical doctorate, 
the audiology training program can 
double its enrollment—from 20 to 
40 students—within three or four 
years, said Cox, and without add- 
ing personnel to the Audiology and 
Speech-Language Pathology 
Department. 

SCPI and Guidelines dead- 
lines extended 

The Board approved a request 
by Committee A (Faculty Welfare) 
of the University Faculty Senate 
to extend the deadline for the 
Sign Communication Proficiency 
Interview benchmarking efforts. 

Last February, it was expected 
that the benchmarking could be 
completed by the end of 1997. 
However, the work was not com- 
pleted and a request was made to 
extend the deadline until June 1. 

On the recommendation of the 
Committee on Academic Affairs, the 
Board voted to move the deadline 
to December 1 of this year. 

New Board of Associates 
members 

The addition of three new mem- 
bers to the Board of Associates was 





approved by the trustees. Like the 
Board of Trustees, the BOA is a 
group of prominent leaders from 
across the nation who are strong 
advocates for the University. 

Joining the board are Anthony 
Buzzelli, area managing partner 
for the Mid-Atlantic Region of 
Deloitte and Touche, LLP; David 
Ford, a vice president of Chase 
Manhattan Bank and president of 
the Chase Manhattan Foundation; 
and William Ferone, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of 
Customer Services for Amdahl 
Corporation. 

Endowment growth strong; 
deaf and hard of hearing work- 
force on the rise 

The University realized excel- 
lent growth in its endowment dur- 
ing the 1997 fiscal year. Philip 
Bravin, chair of the Committee on 
Financial Affairs, reported that 
during FY ‘97, the endowment grew 
from $65 million to $86 million. 
About $8 million of the growth 
was due to contributions and the 
rest to market gain of 21 percent. 

Bravin reported that data from 
the University’s Personnel Office 
reveals that the percentage of 
regular status employees at Gal- 
laudet who are deaf or hard of 
hearing has increased from 25 per- 
cent to 35 percent in the 10 years 
since DPN. Overall, the number 
of regular status positions at Gal- 
laudet now stands at 1,182, a re- 
duction of 22 percent since 1984.4 
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Dear Aunt Sophie, 

What can | do about my 
supervisor? She is about to 
nag me to death. Every time | 
turn around she’s on my case 
about meeting deadlines, get- 
ting to work on time, whether 
or not I’m working hard 
enough. You name it, she’s 
going on about it. Can | sue her 
or something? 

Steaming Mad 


Dear SM, 

My good friend, the Baroness 
Edith Summerskill, once said that 
“Nagging is the repetition of 
unpalatable truths.” 

In other words, maybe your 
supervisor has to badger you 
from time to time because, alas, 
your on-the-job performance is 
not up to snuff—for whatever rea- 
son. If this is the case (and do be 
honest with yourself about this, 
SM), then why not just correct 
your professional behavior and 
get on with things? 

This is not to deny the exis- 
tence of Detail Nazis, mind you. 
They’re out there all right. Such 
people (supervisors among them) 
are so obsessed with minutiae 
that they lose sight of the really 
important things in life. They are 
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definitely no fun to be around and 
make life a torment for the people 
who live and/or work with them. 


However, Detail Nazis notwith- 
standing, most of us need occa- 
sional reminders to help us main- 
tain our concentration. And it’s 
been my experience, as both a 
giver and a receiver of such 
reminders, that they are much 
more effective when presented 
with style and grace. 


For example, if you arrive late 
to work for the third day in a row, 
which of the following statements 
would make you want to try hard- 
er to avoid future tardiness: 1.) 
“I'm getting really sick of you 
being late so often. Straighten out 
or I'll fire you.” OR 2.) “I’ve 
noticed you've been late several 
times this week. Is there anything 
wrong that | can help you with?” 


Thus, let us strive to achieve 
good balance in our lives by be- 
having responsibly, choosing civil- 
ity over rudeness—and, of course, 
maintaining a diet rich in fiber. 


If you have a burning question 
that you would like to ask Aunt 
Sophie, e-mail her at PUBLI- 
CREL. Be sure you say your 
question is for Aunt Sophie. 
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While his colleagues 
discuss black ties and 
cummerbunds, a member 
of the campus community 
gets fitted for his tuxedo 
for the March 7 DPN 10 
Gala at the Grand Hyatt . 
Hotel atarecenttuxedo 
rental booth in Ely Center 
provided by Royal Formal 
Wear. The next tuxedo 
rental opportunities will be 
on February 24 and 26 
and on March 3, noon- 
6 p.m., in Ely Center. 











